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NOTES FROM MY ENAPSACE. 
NUMBER I. 
na at Labaca, Texas, might havetele- and terra firma any thing but firm. De- 


‘aphed his correspondent on the morning spite the weather, however, the order came 
of the 11th of August, 1846, after this to march, and camp Irwin—which for 
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days and weeks had presented a series of 
dissolving views—was abruptly dissolved 
for ever. Thus far campaigning had been 
“as easy as rolling off a log.” From 
Alton to Labaca was very plain sailing 
so far as we volunteers were concerned: 
thenceforth was to be the “tug of war.” 
The incidents connected with the passage 
down the Mississippi and the transit across 
the Gulf, are scarcely worthy of a place 
in these recollections; but as the future 
was to unfold novelty of scene and variety 
of circumstance, our pens were put in re- 
quisition with our legs. The ten compa- 
nies of a regiment derive their patrony mics 
from the alphabet, and are known as “A.” 
“B.“C.” &., and as we of “Company I.” 
may be regarded as the optics of the com- 
mand, it may be presumed that whatever 
occurred must have passed under our ob- 
servation, and, therefore, our qualifications 
as historians ought not to be questioned. 

At an carly hour we began our march 
upon San Antonio. The rain had been 
falling in merciless torrents for weeks, and 
the large portion of a flat and barren prai- 
rie, was covered with water to an average 
depth of three or four inches. The mo- 
notony of an unbroken level was relieved 
at intervals, by what are called “hog- 
wallow prairies.” These are formations 
of pitfalls and elevations, hollows and 
hillocks of every variety, which succeed 
each other like cups and saucers turned 
topsy-turvy. <A transition over such a 
region, on foot, horseback or wheels, is 
mainly suggestive of reflections touching 
the ups and downs through life, and adven- 
tures by flood and field, and recalls the lines 
in Don Juan, slightly modified, 

“TJow man falls and rises, 

Texas hog-wallows place beyond disguises,” 
These groups of irregular elevations and 
‘depressions, with so much of the country 
submerged, present an enlarged view of 
the map of a State, after having been sub- 
jected to that felicitous operation in polit- 
ical surgery, known as Gerrymandering. 
The soil appears to be of indifferent qual- 
ity, and must be comparatively valueless, 
if liable to these inundations once in a 
quarter of a century. The vegctation 
principally consists of a stunted growth 
of live-oak, richly canopied and curtained 
with the luxuriant moss of the morass. 
This timber is probably unfit for any use 
in naval constructions, being small, crook- 
ed, and brittle, but is doubtless a fair spe- 
cimen of those inexhaustible and invalu- 
able live-oak forests, which figured so con- 
Spicuously in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence touching annexation, during Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. 
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' Victoria, is a village of five or six hun-' 
dred inhabitants, who are huddled together 
somewhat promiscuously, in small, rudely 
constructed dwellings, many of which 
seem to have “ passed intoa decline.” It 
was originally a Mexican settlement, but | 
the transforming process has been so com- 
plete, that but few of its paternal linca- 
ments are remaining. 

The celebrated battle ground of the 
chivalric but unfortunate Fannin, is about 
four days journey from Labaca. It is 
marked by a natural monument of three 
live-oaks, which, however, must be spe- 
cially pointed out by the guide, or the 
traveller has nothing to remind him that 
he is treading one of the few hallowed 
spots in Texas. Here, on the 19th of 
March, 1836, Colonel Fannin with a force 
of less than four hundred men, was at- 
tacked by one thousand Mexicans, com- 
manded by a treacherous foreign merce- 
nary, and after an obstinate and sanguinary 
conflict, was compelled to surrender as 
prisoners of war. By one of the most 
atrocious acts of perfidy which history 
records, the terms of the capitulation were 
infamously violated by the Mexican com- 
mander—a miscreant of an Italian—and 
all except six of that gallant band were 
deliberately put to death at Goliad, upon 
the principle, perhaps, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics. 

About ten miles hence, a solitary farm- 
house in 1846 stood by the wayside, just 
opposite the town in which the terrible 
tragedy, just referred to, was enacted. 
Goliad—the scene of so much perfidy and 
so much heroism—is on the right bank of 
the San Antonio River, and exhibited from 
the other side only a few irregular brick 
or stone structures, apparantly crumbling 
into ruin. ‘Tradition makes it a place of 
much former splendor and renown, but one 
now finds it hard to believe, that with- 
in its shattered and dilapidated wall 
once thought and smoked, danced, dreame 
and sinned. fifteen thousand of the mixed 
descendants of Cortez and Montezuma. 
There is an old church or Spanish mission 
in the neighborhood, erected by the Jesu- 
its for the conversion of the Indians,— 
which, with an increase of Anglo-Saxon 
population, may yet become in reality, 
tributary to the cause of education, mo- 
rality, and a pure Christianity. 

The prospect improves as we advance 
westward. We enter upona purer atmos- 
phere, the land rises, its surface becomes 
more varied and broken ; and though the 
soil isneither rich nor productive, the views 
are strikingly picturesque. The level plain, 
the swelling hill, and the sunken valley, 
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with now and then a quiet little stream, 
clear as crystal and flowing over snow- 
white gravel, which ever and anon greet 
the eye, forma succession of natural Jand- 
scapes of rare and unrivalled beauty. A 
spire in the distance—a moss-grown ruin, 
and a waterfall, would present a combina- 
tion of loveliness, on which the eye of a 
painter or the lover of nature might linger 
with unmixed pleasure. But these are 
matters foreign to the matter-of-fact busi- 
ness of a campaign, and to the cogitations 
of a ploughman turned patriot. 

For two or three days occasional ranchos 
had indicated an approach to civilization 
or the settlements, and on the morning of 
August 24th, we came in sight of the 
long looked for San Antonio. As the per- 
manent camp could not be selected before 
consultation with General Wool, our tents 
were temporarily pitched near the “ Mis- 
sion Concepcion,” in the vicinity of a de- 
tachment of regular dragoons. Our first 
stride towards Chihuahua, has been ac- 
complished in less than a fortnight, one 
day’s experience of which, will illustrate 
the process of initiation through which the 
volunteer enters upon the path to glory. 

The prairie partakes of but few of the 
characteristics which had been anticipated. 
Instead of boundless plains covered with 
carpets of perpetual verdure, and enam- 
elled with flowers of various and gorgeous 
colors, over which the wild horse may be 
seen careering in his untamed strength, 
and herds of deer bounding in their native 
grace and beauty (sce writers on Texas 
passim), there is before you, for the most 
part, nothing but barrenness, stretching 
away in the distance until the eye aches 
with vacancy. Down come the rays of the 
sun, scorching and scathing every thi 
on which they fall. All of animal an 
vegetable life seem gasping for a moment’s 
respite from heat, or for one priceless drop 
of moisture ; but there is no grateful shade, 
no passing cloud—no bubbling fountai 
visible over the wide waste of that ari 
plain. The atmosphere seems on fire, and 
even in its rare intervals of motion, when 
a current of air strikes the cheek, it is 
like burning Java. Yet, on we go, taking 
no heed of toil, or heat, or distance. That 
we advance is hardly known by any change 
of scene, though sometimes the phantom 
of a lifeless shrub rises along our path. 
Clouds—few and far between—soar above 
us, fly away, or evaporate into nothings ; 
the air is roused for a moment from its 
stagnation, but the stifling solitude, the 
vast vacuity of the desert, the suspension 
as it were of vitality, cling to you with an 
oppressive reality that is almost withering. 
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If it were not for the native of the animal 
kingdom—noxious as is the vegetable, 
meagre and worthless—life would seem 
extinct; but the fly alone, as if feedin 
fat the grudge of some ancient hate aa 
long deferred vengeance, heeds not the 
scorching vapor and famished earth, but 
preys with active unceasing vigor, upon 
the wasted energies of our toil-worn beasts. 
What cares he for water, when he may 
rge himself on blood? Still the column 
ags its slow length along, cheered by the 
ever hopeful presence of its leader, who, 
mounted on his white charger, leads the 
way, or moves to and fro along the line 
with words of encouragement for all.— 
The fire of his eagle eye was quenched on 
the bloody field of Bucna Vista, where, 
with so many others, he who had ever 
borne himself as a gallant soldier and 
Christian gentleman, sealed his devotion 
to his country’s honor with his blood. 
And those who served with him on that 
campaign, will pardon and appreciate this 
passing but imperfect tribute to the noble 
pg and heroic virtues of John J. Har- 
in. 

Wearied almost to exhaustion, panting 
and gasping under the rarefied air—a halt 
to droop, if not to die, seems inevitable ; 
when a tree is revealed in the distance, a 
cloud is wafted into being, and before the 
change is completely realized, dark masses 
are piled up and lowering all around the 
horizon. The sun is hidden, the air cools— 
lightning dances in the distance, and flash 
after flash keeps time to the music of elec- 
tric artillery. Drop by drop the rain falls 
at first, and disappears beneath the gap- 
ing and famished earth. Anon it quickens, 
and soon the entire firmament appears 
converted into a fountain ; every sunbeam 
has become a cataract, and torrents follow 
fast and follow faster, until the scorched 
sige is transformed into a hissing lake. 

he rivulet, whose proximity has been ap- 
parent for some time, in the quickened vege- 
tation along its banks, and which within 
a few moments one of our famished beasts 
might almost have drunk dry, is swollen 
into a river, rolling on witha constantly 
accelerating impulse, and of sufficient vol- 
ume and power to arrest the progress of 
an army. The day’s march is done. 
Slowly the stragglers come in from the 
rear, and preparations are made for a bi- 
vouac. A few tents are pitched on the 
soft and slippery earth. The soil, satu- 
rated with water, yields at every step, so 
that one position cannot be abandoned 
without danger of being mired in another. 
Such a night is, perhaps, as disagreeable 
as any part of a soldier’s troubles. Worn 
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down by the exertions of a long day’s 
march, parched by the heat of a tropical 
sun; buried ankle deep in mud, except 
where the long rank grass waves its wet 
drapery around you; to raise a fire on the 
damp ground, to kindle into a blaze the 
green and hissing wood, and to find a spot 
where the water ae not ooze from beneath 
you, as from a wet sponge in the grasp of an 
Irish washerowman; are assaults of no 
ordinary magnitude upon a volunteer’s 
philosophy, and degreesof misery of which 
our pampered legislators, and pigeon-hole, 
red-tape and soft-cushion statesmen, who 
annex empires and wage wars, with no 
knowledge of either, have but very im- 
perfect conceptions. 

If Texas may be jadged by the speci- 
men between San Antonio and Labaca, its 
principal feature must be its grazing ter- 
ritory, which probably includes two thirds 
of its area. Cotton may be grown in the 
valleys of many of its shallow stream 
but the variableness of the seasons, an 
the consequent uncertainty of the crops, 
will not justify the farmer, who is already 
well located, in disposing of improvements 
ata sacrifice, for the purpose of making 
the dangerous experiment of producing 
more at less cost. Many a man it is said 
has been seduced by the promise of the 
spring, and the golden prospect then pre- 
sented, to part with his old homestead, 
sever for ever the most sacred associations, 
and turn over the graves of his fathers 
to the keeping of strangers, for the pur- 
pose of removing hither, who has found 
on his arrival, that the desolating drought 
has blighted the hopes predicated on the 
vernal bloom; and while bitterly lament- 
ing the folly of his course, finds his sole 
consolation in the fact, that if he saves one 
crop out of two or three, he is doing quite 
as well as his neighbors. If the farmer 
trusts his seed to the high grounds, the 
crop is endangered by the parching rays 
of the sun and the total absence of rain 
for months ; ifhe plants in the low grounds, 
the chances are equal that ruin will come 
from floods and freshets. He has to run 
the gauntlet between Scylla and Charybdis 
—to be drowned by the one or burned by 
the other. He has no surety in either 
position, and the maturity of the crop de- 
pends upon accident rather than upon in- 
dustry. But in these regions, there is one 
harvest that never fails, that owes its suc- 
cess neither to deluge nor to drought; 
its products are not exposed for sale in the 
market-place, nor quoted on the exchange: 
it is the harvest of bilious fever. Where 
the lands are rich and fertile, and, per se, 
worthy of cultivation, there sickness and 
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disease flourish with rampant vigor; and 
where people can live unmolested by these 
unwelcome attendants, the soil will scarce- 
ly repay the labor of cultivation. It 
may be true that Texas has the purest 
air, and finest land on the continent—but 
they appear to repel each other, like the 
opposite poles of a magnet. 

There is another point in relation to the 
habitable portion of Texas, so peculiar in 
itse!f, and so important even now to the 
emigrant in all its bearings, that it is en- 
titled to special attention. It is the fact 
so forcibly presented by Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton in his celebrated speech at Boonville, 
in 1844, that to almost every acre of land 
here, there are innumerable clammants 
There is an 
original Spanish grant, then a Mexican 
grant, then a Texan grant or “head- 
right,” and the latter transferred perhaps 
so often that the actual fee simple is in- 
volved ina labyrinth, the clew to which 
can only be found in the tortuous track of 
winding wickedness, which Justice so often 
adopts as the only avenue to her temple. 
If the current reports be true, the pur- 
chaser of Texas lands has secured to him- 
self a lasting lien upon litigation, a legacy 
of lawsuits in reversion for ever, and in- 
volving the combined obliquity of the civil 
and common law. If the titles of the 
numerous claimants to the best parts of 
Texas, could be actually spread out on 
the country, they would envelope the soil 
like the coats of an onion; and some en- 
thusiastic geologist, eager for noveltics and 
discoveries, stumbling upon the exhibition, 
would imagine that he had added a few 
centuries to the age of the world in find- 
ing @ new formation, which he might pos- 
sibly designate as the titular-aqua-igneous- 
bi-transition-revolutionary series. What- 
ever lands here, not now covered by this 
multiplicity of claims, may be considered 
as a legitimate and acknowledged range 
for the Comanches; since it cannot be 
presumed that the holders of “ floats” and 
“head-rights,” which may be located at 
will on lands not taken up, would invoke 
the expense, delay, and harassing anxieties 
of litigation, and risk the total loss of 
their investments, when other lands of 
even inferior value could be secured in- 
volving no questions of title. 

In every view in which Texas may be 
considered, with reference to fertility of 
soil, geniality of climate, freedom from 
disease, regularity of crops, validity of land 
titles, facilities for transportation, conveni- 
ence and safety of harbors, and proximity 
to markets, it is probably equal to but few 
of the States and superior to none. These 
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facts explain the great secret, why the 
people with a unanimity unparalleled on 
any other subject, and in opposition to 
the behests of their political leader who 
carries the ballot-box in his breeches 
pocket, joyfully relmquished their sove- 
reignity, and voted for annexation. None 
knew so well as they—for their know- 
ledge was experience—that the country 
was almost wholly destitute of the esscn- 
tial elements and resources of an independ- 
ent power, and was utterly exhausted by 
a trivial contest with an imbecile foe. Its 
actions for years had been but the convul- 
sions of expiring energy, and when it was 
Tylerized into the Union, it was in its last 
paroxysm. The people of Texas imagined 
that annexation would heal all their dis- 
eases, and that the gold to be introduced 
by two inevitable if not immediate conse- 
quences—a war with Mexico and with 
the Comanches—would infuse its own 
warmth and vigor into the torpid and 
prostrate corpse of the body politic. 

Life has its varieties even in San Anto- 
nio. The fandango of last night is followed 
by the funeral of this morning ;—thus 
sorrow treads on the heels of joy, and 
checkers with black and white, the uni- 
versal picture of human life. 

“ Fandango” is the term given in the dic- 
tionaries for a “lively Spanish dance,” but 
is here applied to nocturnal gatherings for 
dances, “lively” enough, certainly, but 
possessing very few of the qualities of the 
“poetry of motion.” The women who 
attend these assemblies are seen, with 
thei? rebozos drawn closely over the face, 
serving for bonnets, which they never 
wear, wending their way early in the 
evening, by the light of their own cigar- 
retas, and puffing most industriously, to 
the place of rendezvous. These are of 
a class not definable, as in Mexican female 
socicty here, there appeared to be little dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue, and the 
chaste matron or maiden (if there be such), 
and the leprous prostitute, seemed to be on 
terms of social equality. The young girl 
not yet indoctrinated in the ways of vice, 
finds ready instructors at these gatherings, 
where she soon loses the modesty of feel- 
ing and purity of heart, innate in the sex, 
and by degrees falls at last into that pit 
from which there is no recovery. Fan- 
dangoes, as conducted here, are mere 
schools of corruption and immorality for 
the destruction of the younger attendants, 
soul and body; in which the alphabet of 
vice and the rudiments of prostitution are 
acquired with fatal facility. Yet there is 
positively nothing more attractive in them, 
than the discordant tones produced by the 
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untutored hand of a village blacksmith, 
upon fibres of untanned catgut. The 
males were drawn entirely from the Ame- 
ricans ; the few Mexicans who were prowl- 
ing round the outside of the building, 
seemed to surrender without a struggle or 
a reerct, their wives, sisters, and daughters 
to hopeless pollution and degradation. In 
the dance, the females are ranged in a night 
line on one side of the room, and the males 
opposite their respective partners ; then to 
the sounds of unearthly music, they pro- 
ceed to go through with the most laborious 
antics and gyrations; motions fore and 
aft and up and down, vulgar if not volup- 
tuous; and having succeeded in working 
themsclves up to the proper point of per- 
spiration—thereby gencrating a species of 
perfumery less delicious than the “gales 
of Araby ’—the dance ceases, and each 
man conducts his partner to a refreshment 
table, where he purchases a dime’s worth 
of cake or tortillas, which she receives in 
her handkerchief or hands, and proceeds 
to deposit under a bench, or with a 
friend, for safe keeping, so that it may not 
encumber her performances in the next 
dance. This pile accumulates during the 
evening, if she is tolerable good-looking, 
toa mass large enough to feed a small 
family of Mexicans, until the next fan- 
dango. The dance is thus considered a 
business transaction, conducted on the 
cash system. 

Tortillas constitute the ordinary Mexican 
bread. They are of corn, and as thin as 
pancakes, which in appearance (only) they 
resemble. The grain is first soaked in ley, 
until it becomes soft and loses the outer 
covering ; it is then thoroughly washed 
in water, and made ready for the mill. 
This consists of a flat stone, the upper sur- 
face slightly concave, and a cylindrical 
crusher of the same material. A woman 
places the corn thus prepared beside her, 
and with the stones before her, she crushes 
about a handful at a time, when it becomes 
pulpy and soft. It is then turned into a 
trough, and after a little additional mani- 
pulation, is ready for the oven. Apropos 
of this operation, one of our countrymen 
was in a sort of cake shop belonging to a 
native, where the woman was making 
pies. There being no chairs, he was about 
to make use of the bed as a substitute, 
when the woman, under an unaccountable 
excitement, earnestly begged him to desist. 
As her language was wholly unintelligible, 
she was compelled at last to reveal the cause 
of her uneasiness and opposition, by ex- 
hibiting a layer of pies which she had snug- 
ly stowed away between the sheets, pre- 
paratory to transferring them to the oven. 
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The cracked bell of the old church rang 
out early the morning following the fan- 
dango, a cry of distress, in broken accents, 
and about nine o’clock a straggling pro- 
cession moved from the western entrance, 
which proved to bea funeral. The priest, 
preceded by three boys—one bearing the 
cross, the others swinging their censors— 
was in advance of the body, garnished in 
faded robes, and chanting in a sing-song 
tone, in company with another, the ritual 
of the dead. A few uncovered men and 
noisy boys followed: the affair presenting 
none of the solemnity to which we are 
accustomed in the performance of the last 
duty to departed friends. The coffin was 
uncovered, and exposed the corpse of an 
aged female, of a haggard and emaciated 
appearance. She was clothed in an or- 
dinary calico dress, as unlike a corpse 
as possible, while a man bearing the top 
of the coflin, trotted along heedlessly be- 
side it. 

While the troops were “ marking time” 
at San Antonio, the town was usually be- 
sieged on Sunday by the military from 
Camp Crockett, who in the course of their 
rambles, generally dropped into the Roman 
church, during a few minutes of the ser- 
vice. The building is without a floor, and 
was originally without seats; but the 
vicinity of Protestantism has _ recently 
partially supplied the latter deficiency, a 
few rough benches having been constructed 
near the altar. The audience, save those 
belonging to the army, was mostly females. 
These were squatted on their hams on the 
ground, and appeared humble and atten- 
tive listeners to the harangue of the priest. 
His address was in Spanish, and delivered 
in the monotonous, sing-song tones of his 
profession. 

The building is of stone or adobe, and be- 
longs to that class of architecture common 
to the “missions” in the vicinity, though 
of more limited capacity. Its walls are of 
great thickness, but the material is soft, 
and in many places crumbling away. 
Over the principal or eastern entrance, 
there is a small niche, occupied by a very 
comical statue of his holiness the succes- 
sor of Saint Peter in general.. Ie has lost 
the fraction of one arm below the elbow, 
and a portion of his nose; his robes are 
rent in many places, and other fractures 
are visible about his person. There is no 
sadness, however, amid so much dilapida- 
tion; and the figure reminds one of a 
clown, drawing down the usual fhunders 
of applause from the juveniles, in the very 
facetious act of placing his thumb on his 
nose, and extending his fingers, while he 
pantomimes ‘‘ you can’t come it.” 
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The city of San Antonio de Bexar 
differs from all other towns in the United 
States, unless possibly Texas may possess 
its parallel. The streets are narrow and 
crooked, and the houses, with the excep- 
tion of four, are of one story, built of 
stone or mud, or of a combination of mud 
and wood. To construct those of the 
latter class, long poles are driven into the 
ground, as close as their crookedness will 
permit, and the intervals are then filled 
up with clay. The surface of the interior 
is smothly plastered, and looks passably 
well, but the exterior has the appearance 
of a pig-pen rather than the abode of man. 
The roofs are thatched, and afford but 
miserable protection from the weather. 
The stone and adobe (unburned brick) 
buildings, are gencrally plastered and 
whitewashed on the outside, and of course 
present a more comfortable aspect than 
the others. The side walls rise higher 
than the lower line of the roofs—which 
are almost flat—forming a kind of parapet 
with openings at regular intervals for the 
passage of the water. The roofs incline 
only in one direction; they are formed by 
heavy rafters laid a few inches apart, upon 
which boards, running in the same direc- 
tion, are firmly nailed, the joints being 
immediately above the rafters. The whole 
then receives a covering of cement, and 
perhaps a foot or two of clay. Wooden 
gutters pass through the holes left in the 
parapet walls, and project several feet 
into the street, so that at a short distance 
the houses present somewhat the appear- 
ance of a fortification, bristling with artil- 
lery. With few exceptions, they have no 
floors other than the ground. This, when 
dry, forms a hard surface; but in many 
houses they have worn away so much as 
to bring the level below that of the streets, 
which are thus drained into the houses, 
All of the buildings of Mexican origin are 
without windows, and, while they look 
very like prisons, are indced little better. 

On the whole, this place, though nearly 
as old as Philadelphia—it was scttled 
about 1685—presents to the stranger only 
ideas of abject poverty and wretchedness. 
Whether it is due to the stagnant char- 
acter of the people, their imbecile govern- 
ment, or the tyranny of their religion; the 
fact cannot be denicd, that the native 
Mexicans are in an extremity of degrada- 
tion, rarely reached even by the semi- 
civilized. Instead of having advanced 
with the world, they actually appear to 
be less civilized and enlichtened than 
were the Aztecs when they fell before the 
power of Cortez. They seem to be sub- 
ject to some mysterjous influence which 
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hangs like an incubus upon them, paralyz- 
ing their physical and stultifying their 
intellectual energies. They live, nobody 
knows how, transmitting from one genera- 
tion to another, mere cumberers of the 
earth. It may be doubted—whatever 
may be our hopes—whether the galvan- 
izing power of our own republic will ever 
be able to infuse into them any thing of 
life or activity. Like the aborigines, 
whose blood they so largely share, they 
appear to be fast dwindling into mere 
wrecks, monuments of greatness that has 
passed away for ever. 

The Inspector General arrived on the 
31st of August, and commenced his duties 
at once, by mustering and inspecting the 
troops. His presence created no little ex- 
citement among those of the regulars who 
had recently had nothing to do with razors, 
and had cut the acquaintance of the barber. 
Even the few who presented no Esau de- 
velopment, save a graceful tuft pendent 
from the salient point of the chin, trembled 
with anxiety, lest that little might be 
shorn of its fair proportions. All save the 
volunteers, (lucky fellows, who regulate 
themselves!) who in any degree swerved 
from the form and dimensions, so accu- 
rately and perspicuously described, as I 
find it to be, in the Army Regulations, 
above a line (straight, curved, broken or 
so a the book says not], drawn from 
*‘ the lower tip of the ear’ to “ the curve 
of the mouth,” were in great trepidation. 
They had very reasonable doubts as to 
the reading, and very unwholesome fears 
as to the construction. The article is 
almost as unmeaning as “the resolutions 
of °98,” and must certainly have originated 
with a Virginian. If the line had to be 
drawn “to the mouth,” it might be under- 
stood ; but to have it to what any military 
anatomist may be pleased to consider the 
“curve” of that beautiful and essential 
facial appendage, is rather too general fora 
strict constructionist. The “curve of the 
mouth,” moreover, has never been deter- 
mined. It is not discussed as any one of 
the conic sections, nor does it figure among 
lines of the transcendental order. It is 
neither algebraic nor logarithmic, and its 
properties appear to have been investigated 
only in relation to military whiskers. The 
scarcely fledged subaltern, in the chrysalis 
state from adolescence to manhood, sighs 
as he thinks the silky down upon his upper 
lip, which he has reared with so many 
delicate attentions, must be nipped by the 
early frost of a general order. The offen- 
der more daring perhaps, but not more 
confident, who in adhering to the “ regu- 
lation whisker,” hopes to force through a 
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contraband moustache, shudders as the 
crisis arrives which must expose the enor- 
mity to the Argus of the Army. . While 
the hardened and reckless, whose grim 
visages present a growth untouched by the 
barber’s blade, and as undefiled as Sam- 
son’s when it fell before the shears of 
Delilah’s treacherous confederate, look 
with philosophic but desperate unconcern | 
upon the alarm of others, and with heroic 
firmness, hold themselves, as represented 
by their beards, ready for the guillotine. 

The “Mission Concepcion” is one of 
the numerous structures for quasi religious 
purposes, created by the Spanish Jesuits 
for the conversion of the Indians to 
Romanism. They are all now deserted, 
and abandoned literally “to the moles and 
the bats,” and there is nothing visible in 
the condition of Mexican or Indian, to in- 
dicate any knowledge or any appreciation 
of the pure doctrines and divine morality 
of the New Testament. From an imperfect 
inscription now almost obliterated, on the 
building—which is of stone and of stately 
appearance—it seems to have been erected 
or completed in the year 1754. But little 
is left of the interior finish, and that hardly 
visible, as the building was so darkened 
by bats and s0 offensive that entrance was 
almost impossible. Near this place, on 
the 28th of October, 1835, occurred a 
brief, but hotly contested engagemen 
between a party of about one hund 
Texans under Fannin and Bowie, and 
three hundred Mexicans, in which the 
latter were defeated with a loss of near 
one hundred killed and wounded, and a 
small piece of artillery. 

On the right bank of the river, and 
about six miles below San Antonio, stands 
the “ Mission of San Jose.” It is a build- 
ing of more pretension in its size and style 
of architecture than the other, and doubt- 
less retains at present much of the impos- 
ing appearance designed for effect on the 
Indians. The front is of elaborate finish, 
the doorway being surrounded with six 
figures in alto relievo, and other richly 
sculptured ornaments. The ground forms 
the only floor, except at the altar, where 
an area of twenty-five or thirty feet square 
is covered with stone. As you enter, an 
apartment at the right displays through 
a grated door, a statue of the Virgin, ap- 
parellcd in an old, faded calico gown; and 
as well calculated, perhaps, to stifle any 
sentimegts of devotion, and substitute 
those of derision, as any design that could 
be erected in a temple to the Almighty. 
There are small chapels on either side of 
the principal aisle, but untenanted even 
by the symbol of a saint in sackcloth, 
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The roof is formed by three cloistered 
arches, resting upon massive pillars, and 
a dome, of perhaps thirty or forty feet in 
diameter. The altar still preserves its 
elaborate workmanship, but the rich gild- 
Ing is seen only in a few spots, which have 
eluded the corroding touch of time. Back 
of the main building, extends a long wing, 
to which arched porticoes are sopended 
which an old negro, sole occupant, and not 
unworthy successor of the Jesuits, repre- 
sents as having been constructed for, and 
occupied as, a convent. By the aid of 
steps cut into a log, extending from the 
ground to a stone stairway, the visitor is 
enabled to ascend to the tower. He there 
finds two cracked bells, bearing date, 
“ Seville, 1782.” A large stone cross, 
which originally rose over the entrance, 
has been broken off, and its fragments 
still remain on the roof. Here, too, may 
be best seen how the old pile is crumbling 
“into ruins, from the devastations which 
time and neglect have already wrought. 
There is a broad fissure in one of the 
arches, which must be constantly widen- 
ing, and unless speedily arrested, will not 
long hence bring the old edifice to the 
ground. Peach-trees are springing from 
the roof, and round the highest point of 
the turret, the nopal, or prickly pear, is 
winding its branches, and yielding a most 
abundant growth of fruit. 

In any other part of the United States, 
@ building, so venerable and classical in 
appearance, rising as it were from the 
midst of a vast solitude, yet in the vicinity 
of hundreds starving for the bread of life 
would become an object of wide-sp 
interest, and might perhaps induce some 
liberal man of wealth to interpose the 
“almighty dollar,” to arrest, if possible, 
its downward progress, and convert it not 
only in name but in reality to the uses of 
a pure Christianity. But here it is only 
a haunt for the half-starved, semi-civi- 
lized, mongrel and dissolute descendants 
of the Spaniards and Aztecs, whose 
stagnant energies would permit the golden 
fruit of Hesperides, to remain unplucked 
for ever. 

We were soon initiated into another 
phase of military life, that of a court 
martial, which was ordered from the 
Arkansas cavalry, on two Illinois officers. 
Colonel Yell was president, and Lieut. 
Kingsbury of the army, judge advocate 
of the court. The most striking member 
of the body was Captain Albert Pike, a 
man of original genius and varied powers, 
already distinguished as a poet and a law- 
yer, and only waiting for the opportunity, 
to weave with his civic wreath, the laurels 
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of the soldier. He is tall, broad chested, 
and well developed, with a most exuberant 
owth of dark hair about his face, and in 
is military costume, certainly looks more 
like a corsair than a poet. The power of 
genius, however, is unmistakably en- 
throned upon his brow, and its fire flashes 
from his eye. 

The Alamo is by far the most interest- 
ing object in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
though rapidly losing the romance con- 
nected with its historical recollections. 
It is now a shapeless mass of ruins. 
The walls on the north-castern side are 
level with the ground, and there are 
broad openings on the other fronts, which 
preserve only detached portions of their 
original dimensions. The entrance to the 
chapel, the remains of which are at the 
northern angle of the work, still shows the 
elaborately cut stone which formed the 
facade, and indicates no ordinary degree , 
of taste and skill. The doorway is arch- 
ed, supported by two lofty columns, The 
Mexicans have a tradition that the ce- 
ment of the walls was mixed with goats’ 
milk, by which some peculiar sanctity, 
if not strength, was given to the struc- 
ture ; but how much or how little of the 
tale is true, cannot now be determined. 
Extending from the western side of the 
chapel is a wing, similar to that at the 
old mission, used as a convent, according 
to some, and by others, supposed to have 
been a barrack for soldiers. Gibbon 
observes in substance, that the barbarian 
now stables his steed in the palaces of the 
Cesars ; and within this consecrated inclo- 
sure, the hammer of the quarter-master 
now rings upon the anvil, and the sacred 
retreats of the Mexican vestals (?) are 
decorated by the rude presence of the 

im followers of Vulcan. Sic transit. 


Of the ditch which, it is affirmed, 
originally surrounded the work, all signs 
have so completely disappeared, that one 
may be pardoned for doubting whether it 
ever had an existence. There is a rank 
growth of weeds within the outline of the 
walls, and a few Mexican hovels on one 
side, which seem to have been erected 
from its fallen materials. Every thin 
around it is stamped with gloom aad 
desolation. The solemn chant, the lofty 
swell of the organ, the prayer which daily 
rose to heaven, have vanished for ever from 
the church ; the glitter of the soldier, or the 
veiled faces of the nuns, will be seen no 
more ; and the fire of musketry and the 
roar of artillery, are hushed, until a 
mightier power than man shall cause 
these dry bones again to revive, and re- 
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people the habitations which are now 
desolate. Time and the elements will 
soon complete what the Mexican army 
commenced, and this spot, which is worthy 
to be reverenced as a second Thermopylv, 
will present but a shattered and crum- 
bling monument to the immortal memory 
of its defenders. 

On the 23d day of February, 1836,* 
General Santa Anna entered San Antonio 
de Bexar, and took possession of the town 
without firing agun. The small garrison 
of one hundred and thirty men, under 
the command of William Barret Travis, 
retired as he advanced to the Alamo, on 
the opposite side of the river, determined 
there to offer such resistance to the pro- 
gress of the tyrant, as their energies and 
resources should permit by a direct appeal 
to the God of battles. Flushed with the 
conquest, so casily effected, of the town, 
the Mexican Commander prepared for an 
“immediate attack upon the Alamo. He 
ordered breastworks to be thrown up on 
every commanding point, and artillery to 
be planted, wherever it could be made 
most eflective. One battery was com- 
pleted on the right bank of the river, by 
the 25th, and without waiting for others, 
the siege was at once commenced. 

It is a dark and gloomy morning, 
devoted to a dark and unholy purpose. 
Exulting in the work of death upon which 
he is entering, Santa Anna crosses the 
river in person, and establishes his head- 
quarters in a small stone building—yet 
standing—from which he may the more 
accurately perceive the progress of his 
designs, without exposing himself to his 
enemics. The signal is given, and ere the 
Sun has risen upon those hostile hosts, 
the roar of the Mexican battery awakens 
the echoes far and wide, and rouses from 
their slumbers the yet unconscious inhab- 
itants. But the defenders of the Alamo 
have not, for a single moment, lost sight 
of the movements of their wily and im- 
placable foes—they watch the studied 
direction of every gun; they see the 
match lighted, they listen breathless, as 
if even at that distance, they could hear 
the command to fire ; and when the walls 
of the citadel tremble under the shock of 
the iron hail, and the fragments of the 
parapet are whirled aloft by the sudden 
impulse; they send back a shout of 
defiance, mingled with a discharge from 
their own guns, as distinctive, if not as 
deafening, as the thunder of their assail- 
ants. Before the smoke rolls away, and 
the reverberations are lost in the distance; 
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while the shouts of the besieged still 
linger in the ears of the besicgers, the 
cannonade is renewed, and for seven hours, 
without pause or relaxation, fiercely con- 
tinued upon the walls of the Alamo. 
But these walls yield no more than the 
spirits of their defenders. ‘The fire is 
steadily returned; and though stones are 
shivered around them, there are stout 
hearts and willing hands ready to repair 
every breach, and to restore from the in- 
terior whatever may have been destroyed 
from without. Earth is thrown up; 
every crack or fissure is closed as fast as 
created, by the eager efforts of those who 
will permit no evidence of success to cheer 
the hopes of their enemies. The sun has 
almost sunk behind the western plains, 
when there is a pause in the work of 
demolition. The firing of the besiegers 
ceases for the day, with the Mexican thirst 
for blood unsatiated: not a single drop 
has been shed within the Alamo. Many 
of Santa Anna’s own men have bit the 
dust, before the artillerists and riflemen 
of the fort; but thus far they are un- 
avenged. Darkness falls upon besieger 
and besieged. The former raise new 
intrenchments to prosecute the assault ; 
the latter establish a close watch for the 
night, and endeavor to seck that repose 
which shall renew their vigor for the con- 
test which they know will come to-mor- 
row. 

The morning of the 26th dawns, and 
reveals to the occupants of the fort, the 
effect of the midnight labors of their ene- 
mies, in the establishment of two addi- 
tional batteries within the Alameda of 
the Alamo. The bayonets of the infantry 
which have crossed the river during the 
night, glitter in the morning beams, and 
the plumes of the cavalry are seen waving 
on the eastern hills, to intercept the ex- 
pected aid from that quarter. The con- 
test is renewed by a slight skirmish be- 
tween a small party of Texans, sent in 
quest of wood and water, and a Mexican 
detachment under Gencral Sesma: but 
this is @ mere overture to the grand per- 
formance of the day. The thunders of 
the heavy ordnance, under the direction 
of Colonel Ampudia, are soon roused into 
action ; volley after volley is poured into 
the fort, and answered only, except at 
rare intervals, by the shouts of those 
within. There is no pause—no cessaticn. 
Still the cannonade gocs on; shells fly 
hissing through the air, and balls bury 
themselves within the ramparts; but night 
again comes on, and the Mexican General 





* The details of the following sketch, aro derived from Almonte’s Journal, and from living Texans. 
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in vain looks for evidence of success. 
Baffled, but not discouraged, he advances 
his line of intrenchments, and prepares, 
with the morning light, to resume his 
bloody task. The north wind sweeps 
over the prairies, as it only sweeps in Texas, 
a stormy lullaby to the stormy passions 
of those contending hosts. The darkness 
is broken only by the feeble blaze of a 
few huts,—fired by the Texans,—which 
had furnished a cover to the enemy. 
The flames curl upwards with a sickly 
glare, and their fitful flashes throw a 
lurid light fora moment upon the slum- 
bering army, and expire. The reign of 
darkness and of silence is restored. 

The next day the Mexicans appear in- 
active, though engaged in the construction 
of additional batteries. Thercis but little 
firing on either side. Travis and his men, 
with spirits unsubdued, and with energies 
weakened, but not exhausted, are apply- 
ing their contracted resources to the pur- 
poses of defence. No heart falters; no 
pulse throbs with diminished power ; no 
hand shrinks from the labor that neces- 
sity imposes. All is confidence and de- 
termination; and in every breast there is 
firm reliance springing from the holiness 
of the cause and the certainty of its final 
triumph. 

Sunday follows; but brings no rest to 
those whom God has created in His own 
image, and who in violation of His com- 
mands, are thus yielding to their erring 
and unhallowed passions. Perhaps with- 
in the chapel of the Alamo, consecrated 
to the worship of the Almighty, and dis- 
tinguished by the emblem of suffering 
and of salvation, which surmounts the 
dome, heads may be bowed in prayer to 
the God of battles for deliverance from 
their sanguinary foe: but that foe takes 
no heed of Sabbaths. Exclusive follow- 
ers, as they proclaim themselves, of the 
true church, they doom to destruction 
the very temple they have erected for its 
worship; and kissing the cross suspended 
from their necks, and planted before every 
camp, they point their guns upon the very 
symbol for which they profess such un- 
bounded reverence. The fire of the Mex- 
ican artillery keeps company with the 
minutes as they rollon. Morning, mid- 
day, and evening are passed, yet there is 
no faltering among those who are defend- 
ing the Thermopylw of Texas liberty. 
Another sun rises and sets, and yet 
another; still the indomitable hearts of 
Travis and his companions quail not be- 
fore the untiring efforts of their enemy. 
In spite of that enemy’s vindictive vigi- 
lance, the little garrison receives from 
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Gonzales a reinforcement of thirty-three 
men; additional victims for the funeral 
pyre, soon to be kindled by Santa Anna, 
on the surrounding hills, as a human 
hecatomb to Mexican vengeance. 

_ New batteries are erected by the be- 
Slegers ; from every point around, the 
missiles of destruction concentrate upon 
the Alamo. The circles grow smaller and 
smaller. The final hour must soon 
come. Provisions are not yct exhausted, 
but the ammunition cannot last many 
days longer. Water has long been sup- 
plied solely by the daring efforts of a 
Mexican woman, who, through showers 
of grape and musketry, has threaded the 
way to and fro between the river and the 


~ citadel, while her own blood has marked 


the path. She bears within her the 
stern and lofty spirit of her illustrious 
ancestor, stretched upon the racks of 
Cortez, and it is not the fear of torture 
or of death, that can swerve her from her 
purpose. 

The siege has continued for ten days. 
The Mexican General has received large 
reinforcements, and his army now num- 
bers thousands. Ie has been unceasing 
in his efforts to batter down the walls, . 
but has thus far failed. The triumph is 
with Travis; but it is written in the 
heart of his ruthless foe that he must die, 
and when the cannonade is suspended on 
the 6th of March, a small breach has been 
effected, and Santa Anna has determin- 
ed, without a summons to surrender, that 
the hour for the assault has arrived. Dur- 
ing ten days a blood-red flag has been 
streaming from the spire of the church in 
San Antonio, proclaiming that no quarter 
is to be given to the champions of the 
Alamo—that blood alone will appease the 
fury of Mexican malice. When the sun 
again goes down, the flag is no longer scen, 
for the deed of which it was the sign has 
been accomplished. 

It is midnight. Stars are smiling in 
the firmament, and the repose of paradise 
seems hovering over the armed hosts, and 
hills, and plains which encircle the Alamo. 
The calm is so deep and solemn, that the 
angel of death scems to pause before the 
Strife and carnage which are to follow. A 
low murmur riscs upon the air, which 
gradually becomes more and more distinct. 
Lights are glancing mysteriously in the 
distance, and indicate some unusual move- 
ment. The besieging army is in motion. 
There is no advance by columns: the 
force of the Mexicans is so great that the 
fort may be completely surrounded, leay- 
ing intervals only for the fire of artillery. 
The place is girdled by a deep line of in- 
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fantry, and these are hemmed in and 
encompassed by another of cavalry. If 
the first falter or shrink, they must be 
thrust forward to the assault by the 
sabres and lances of their comrades. 
Suddenly the batteries are in a blaze, and 
from their concentric positions, pour forth 
radii of fire from the circle of Santa Anna’s 
vengeance, verging to a single centre. 
Amid the thunders thus created, their 
own shouts hardly less terrible, and the 
martial blasts of a hundred bugles, the 
Mexicans advance to the Alamo. A sheet 
of flame, from rifles that never failed, is 
the answer to the charge. The infantry 
recoil, and fall back upon the cavalry ; 
their ranks broken and disordered by the 
deadly fire of the besieged. The shouts 
from the fort are mingled with the groans 
of the wounded and dying on the plain, 
while the officers are endeavoring to reform 
their scattered masses. They return to 
the attack, but the leaden shower which 
they again encounter, fells them to the 
earth by platoons. Travis shows himself 
on the walls, cheering his undaunted fol- 
lowers. Around him are Crockett, Evans, 
and Borham, roused to a last strug’, for 
they know their doom is sealed. In quick 
succession rifle after rifle is discharged, 
sending hundreds to their long account. 
The Mexicans are again repulsed; they 
fall back, dismayed and disheartened by 
the dead and dying around them. The 
battalion of Toluca—the flower of Santa 
Anna’s army—is reduced from four hun- 
dred to twenty-three. Men have become 
for a moment regardless of their officers, 
and are almost delirious from the cries of 
anguish of their fallen and expiring com- 
rades, yielding to influences which no dis- 
cipline can restrain, and no efforts repress. 
But the breach now appears practicable ; 
the disjointed forces, by the aid of threats 
and entreaties, are rallied, and once more 
return to the assault. The fire from the 
Alamo has for some time been growing 
slower and slower. Rifles have dropped 
from many a vigorous hand, now cold in 
death, while others cling to their weapons 
even in the agonies of dissolution. Am- 
munition, too, has been failing; one by 
one the muzzles drop; and ere the last 
rifle is loaded and discharged, the Mexi- 
cans have gained the wall. Fearfully 
conspicuous in that awful moment, Travis 
receives a shot, staggers and falls. He 
dies not unavenged. A Mexican officer 
rushes upon him, and is about to plunge 
his sabre into the bosom of the fallen man; 
when gathering his remaining energies for 
a desperate effort, he bathes the sword to 
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which he still clings, in the blood of his 
enemy, and they die together. 

In the mean time, the conflict has be- 
come hand to band, and has been ragin 
hot and thick. The Mexicans have pour 
into the citadel like famished wolves furt 
ous for their prey. Each man struggles 
with his adversary, with the energy of 
despair, dealing the death stroke with 
rifles, sabres, or whatever missiles may be 
within reach. The Texans are almost 
buried beneath the numbers of their op- 
ponents. The carnage has been so ter- 
rible that the slain are piled up in heaps. 
Death stares each survivor in the face, 
he still he struggles on. Crockett has 

Nn conspicuous in the melée, wherever 
the blows fell hottest and fastest. He has 
force his way over piles of the dead bodies 
of his enemies, and has reached the door 
of the chapel. Here he determines to 
make his last stand. At one glance of 


’ his eye, he sees that the fate of the Alamo 


rests upon himself alone, and that that 
fate nothing can avert. Travis has fallen; 
Evans is no more; Bowie expires upon 
a bed of sickness, pierced to the heart by 
a Mexican bayonet; Borham falls directly 
before him, and he finds himself the only 
living warrior of the one hundred and 
sixty-three who had been his companions. 
Perhaps, at that moment, the life-blood 
creeps to his heart by a natural impulse ; 
but it is only fora moment. The despera- 
tion of his position sends it back with the 
force of an avalanche. His foes glare on 
him with the fierceness of demons, and 
assault him with blows from muskets, 
lances, and sabres. The strength of a 
hundred men seems concentrated in his 
single arm, as he deals out death to his 
pitiless and unsparing assailants. Their 
bodies have grown into a rampart before 
him. Blackened with fire and smoke, be- 
smeared with blood, and roused into 
frenzy, he stands like some fabled god 
of antiquity, laughing to scorn the malice, 
and the power, and the fury of his enemies. 
New fire flashes from his eye, and new 
vigor nerves his arm. On his assailants 
rush, but it is upon death, certain and im- 
mediate. They fall, but their places are 
still supplied; and so quickly, the dead 
seem to rise up before him, like armed 
men from the teeth of Cadmus. At length 
a ball from an unseen rifle pierces him in 
the forehead; he falls backward to the 
earth, in the streams of gore which curdle 
around him. No groan escapes his lips: 
no cry of agony gratifies the implacable 
rancor of his enemies: he dies,—and the 
Alamo has fallen. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE ordinary incidents of Camp Crockett 
. —guard at pale and des 
were so much alike, one day with another, 
that we were indebted to the town for 
whatever of novelty or excitement re- 
lieved our oo in the vicinity of San 
Antonio. Of excitement there was cer- 
tainly no lack, whether due to rumor or 
reality; and fact and fiction generally 
vied with each other in giving zest to the 
entertainment. : 

Before General Wool’s arrival, an ex- 
pedition had been planned, to effect the 
conquest of Mexico, with about nine hun- 
dred men. Things having somewhat 
changed sinco the time of Cortez, the 
leader had returned without the anticipated 
spoils. Three companies of the command, 
however, had remained near the Presidio 
de Rio Grande, and on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, an officer arrived from that point, 
with the intelligence that the detachment 
had been compelled to withdraw. Two 
or three hundred armed Mexicans very 


W actedly made their appearance, drove 
nena across the river, and captured 
the supplies which had been accumulated 
on the southern bank. According to re- 
port, the affair was the closest approxima- 
tion to a victory that the Mexicans made 
ser dt war, the Texans having retired 
in such hot haste, that, although the enemy 
had no means of crossing the river, and 
though their firing had been fatal to one 
r mule, every thing was destroyed or 
ft behind that might by possibility en- 
cumber the fugitives in their flight. Horses 
were saddled at the report of the first gun, 
and the redoubtables ready to start at the 
earliest glimpse of a sombrero. 

The result of the court-martial was 
what had foreseen, and the facility 
oe the American mind i adapt 
itself to any contingency, was happily 
illustrated in the course oft the trial. Hes 
was a purely military tribunal, constituted 
of men taken at random from the various 
pursuits of life—farmers, laborers, physi- 
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cians, merchants, and lawyers, but no 
practical military men—and called upon 
to decide intricate questions of fact and 
law, according to a code with which hardly 
one could have had any previous acquaint- 
ance; yet the proceedings were marked 
by dignity, decorum, and impartiality. 
Technical distinctions, legal evasions, or 
judicial minimums, may possibly some- 
times have taken the place of what in 
ordinary military courts is regulated by 
the usage of service, but it may safely be 
affirmed that the sound, practical common 
sense of the members, reached a correct 
conclusion. Nor is it improbable that 
among the learned Thebans, thus assem- 
bled, one of whom is not less celebrated 
in the literary than in the legal world, and 
whose shrewdness and acumen were con- 
spicuous during the trial,—the judge advo- 
cate—unread in the pages of Coke, Chitty, 
or Blackstone—may have felt himself, in 
what the adjutant-general of the army 
calls, an “anomalous position.” 

There are more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamed of in the philo- 
sophy of Horatio, and a rare thing some- 
times turns up even now, foreign to the 
philosophy of Horatio’s successors. What 
would the fair Ophelia have thought of 
straps to her pantalettes? Yet this fanci- 
ful idea found illustration in the streets of 
San Antonio, among other pleasing varie- 
ties in costume. The arrangement may 
have reference to exercise on horsebac 
the damsels riding after the manner 0 
some oriental ladies, not sidewise, but 
otherwise ; or possibly in this warm region 
of rarified atmosphere, the specific gravity 
of the material, may give it a tendency in 
the wrong direction, and hence, &. 

This mongrel population, realizes any 
ideal embodiment of laziness and vaga- 
bondism, of which the elements of loafer- 
ism may be considered capable. The huts 
in which the people vegetate, appear to be 
the first fruits of the rudest civilization, 
and it is not known, even by old residents 
from the United States, how.or why the 
natives subsist. They neither sow nor 
reap; visible occupation they have none; 


they are too lazy even to live by fishing. - 


The essence of their vitality is probabl 

found in red pepper or chili. Every dis 

with them is a stew, and this is the staple 
of all the stews, which are rived fabri- 
cated in quantities to supply the family a 
week. During this period the overt efforts 
of men and women are limited to roaming 
about the streets, with their children 
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sometimes almost, and sometimes alto- 
gether naked, or puffing their cigarritas 
—made of paper and tobacco—at their 
own doors. Their entire lives are con- 
tinuous episodes of viciousness and indo- 
lence. A fearful number of the females 
are given over to hopeless prostitution ; 
there are no well defined distinctions of 
class, and vice and virtue are indiscri- 
minately thrust into the same wretched 
kennel. 

Fandangoes were a frequent source of 
trouble, in consequence of the mixed cha- 
racter of our troops, and on one occasion, 
& very serious disturbance had its origin at 
one of these fashionable assemblies. So 
much of martial law had been introduced 
into that obsolete mass of mud, masonry, 
and mankind, as the establishment of a 
nightly patrol for the preservation of or- 
der, there being no civil police; and hearing 
an unusual demonstration‘at the nightly 
gathering, a sergeant and file of men re- 
paired to the spot. A gentleman just dis- 
charged from a Texas company, beautifully 
excited by whiskey, with all his latent 
chivalry roused to fever heat, was found 
making night hideous with a party of his 

nken associates. The sergeant of the 
guard, after repeated admonitions to him to 
be silent, without effect, proposed arresting 
him and transferring him to the guard- 
house. But the gallant son of the south, 
“ardent as a southern sun” and stiff po- 
tations “could make him,” declined ac- 
ceding to so fair a proposition, and threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who should 
attempt to execute it. He was taken at 
his word, and the sergeant being the “ first 
man,” received a pistol ball in his knee. 
The bone was much shattered, and though 
ainputation did not follow, the man was 
made a cripple for life.* The chivalric 
brawler, as soon as he trated 
the act, ing most piteously for 
his life, fearing that he might be sacrificed 
at once to the just indignation of the 
Illinois volunteers. They did not, how- 
ever, extend to him this sort of sum 


justice, but kept him in custody, until 


General Wool directed his delivery to the 
sheriff. Proper deference to the civil 
authority, doubtless indicated this dispo- 
sition of the case, though the immediate 
consequence thereof was perhaps unfor- 
tunate. Much of the civil power of Texas 
was at that time in the transition state 
from Lynch to Littleton, and this was too 
large a demand upon its authority. After 
three weary days of ermined industry, of 


* Through the patriotic exertions of the gallant Colonel Bissell, of Illinois, it is believed that a pension to 
this wontiy aan “a granted at the last session of Congress. 
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legal labor and judicial incubation, the 
blind representatives of a legal fiction, re- 
cogni by courtesy as a court, arrived 
at the sage conclusion that the man ought 
to be “bound over.” The recognizance 
was supposed to be imaginary, and thus 
the “ bright particular star” of this south- 
ern constellation, was again permitted to 
shed forth his lambent rays with undi- 
minished effulgence over the society of 
which he was so eminently the ornament. 

Our experience of the health of San 
Antonio and its vicinity, was very much 
at variance with the reports we had re- 
ceived of its salubrity, before our arrival. 
Burials occurred in camp almost daily. 
Of one company, numbering about eighty, 
upwards of forty were, at one time, on the 
sick report. Regulars and volunteers, 
officers and men, suffered alike. Many 
were compelled to resign or to get their 
discharge on account of sickness. Not- 
withstanding the thousand and one reports 
industriously circulated by Texans and 
Texan editors, about the health of this 
place, as surpassing that of any portion 
of the North American continent, and 
notwithstanding certain facetious gentle- 
men have laid a very heavy tax upon 
their humor and their brains, to prove 
that a residence there is almost equivalent 
to ae a bond of fate, and that the 
spring of Ponce de Leon is no longer a 
fable since the elixir vite is found near 
the head waters of the San Antonio; it is 
a fact that in the army assembled there of 
less than three thousand men, the average 
number of sick was very near four hun- 
dred. Nor can it be urged that the illness 
of these people was due to their want of 
acclimation, or to the exposures and irre- 
gularities of camp life; for this proportion 
was probably not greater than that among 
the older inhabitants of the town. In- 
deed, there, it is said, coffins were called 
for faster than the lumber could be pro- 
cured for their fabrication, and the cracked 
bells of the old Catholic church, were 
almost daily heard tinkling the morning 
and evening requiem over the departed. 
Yet this was in the most salubrious part 


_ of Texas; that portion to which all eyes 


are directed by the inhabitants, whenever 
any thing is insinuated prejudicial to the 
country. Health blooms there, every 
stranger is assured, in perennial freshness 
and vigor; and the invalids of every clime, 
and victims of every disease, are invited 
to resort thither, as to the fountain visited 
of old by the angel, and be healed. They 
come, and find the fruits are but apples 
on the Dead Sea’s shore. 

On the 12th, an unfortunate difficulty 
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occurred between two of our Illinois phy- 
sicians ; one a surgeon regularly appointed 
by the president, the other an acting sur- 
geon temporarily commissioned by the 
governor of Illinois, to accompany the 
regiments until su ed im the regular 
way. The latter had just been relieved 
from duty, and deeming himself wronged in 
some manner by his successor, he assault- 
ed him, according to report, with his cane. 
“ Satisfaction” must of course be had, “in 
the mode usually adopted by gentlemen,” 
and to establish an approximate equality 
between the two, the one being a large 
and the other a small man, an appeal 
must be made to the ordeal of gunpowder. 
The challenge on Saturday; the 
parties met the following Monday. The 
secret was tolerably well kept; but mur- 
der will out. 

In the midst of a cluster of live oaks, 
about a mile from Camp Crockett, and in 
the vicinity of the river, was the spot 
selected for the trial. There was but a 
brief interval between the arrival of the 
antagonist parties on the ground, which 
was a few minutes after five o’clock. The 
stars were yet visible, and twinkled merri- 
ly in the heavens. The waning moon 
gave a fitful light, as she emerged from 
the flying clouds, by which she was at 
intervals o - In the indistinctness 
of the darkness that precedes the dawn, 
the fi moving among the trees ap- 

like phantoms. Yet the snapping 
of a broken limb, the rustling of the dry 
leaves, the neighing of a horse, or the 
clatter of his equipage, and the low hum 
of human voices, in earnest and deliberate 
converse, gave evidence of flesh and blood 
realities. Perhaps it was fancy, but men’s 
motions seemed cautious and subdued 
even to stealthiness, as if conscious of 
being engaged in unholy means for the 
accomplishment of unholy purposes. Each 
one of the parties, nevertheless, was calm, 
collected, and determined, and appeared 
satisfied that his position was the true 
one; that it was the only alternative per- 
mitted him. Wo know that this view 
has been taken by many, otherwise gifted 
with clear perceptions of the right, and 
fearless in its defence, but who have sacri- 
ficed the noblest part of their integrity to 
the tyranny of a false and unnatural state 
of society, which takes to its bosom the 
wrongdoer, and visits but too often the 
injured party with undying scorn, unless 
he dares to violate the command of his 
Maker, and seek to imbrue his hands in 
another’s blood, There is no thought of 
the great tribunal for the final adjudica- 
tion ; of the vast and awful responsibility 
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incurred in the attempt to divorce that 
union which God himself hath made; the 
union of soul and body. 

The choice of position, and the giving 
of the word, were determined by the toss 
of a dollar: on such chances man chooses 
to fix the destiny of human life! The 
parties were stationed at a distance of ten 

ces from each other, back to back; the 

re of- both to be delivered between the 
words “ Fire!—one—two—three.” As the 
principals take their positions, a cloud 
suddenly appears in the east, and the 
rising sun is veiled before such a scene. 
But there is one solitary star yet blazin 
above the horizon, and perhaps many o 
those who saw it at that moment were 
reminded of the lines here so sadly, but 
truthfully, illustrated : 


“Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
*T'wixt night and morn upon the hurizon's verge.” 


The word was distinctly and deliberately 
given: the challenger fired immediately, 
and without effect ; his antagonist appear- 
ed startled for an instant by the shot, re- 
covered himself in time, and discharged his 
pistol as the word “three” fell from the 
lips of the second. A moment later, and 
it is said the fire would have ,placed him 
beyond even the pall and panoply of the 
“code of honor.” His opponent stood 
erect for an instant, his face assumed a 
pallid hue, and an expression of extreme 
agony; he took one step forward, and 
sunk to the ground. His friends rushed 
to him, and bore him away. It was found 
that the ball had entered the right side 
just above the hip, and passed out in 
nt: the wound was not mortal. 

I have no disposition to indulge in any 
reflections, common-place as they must 
be, over the scene of which I have given 
but a brief and imperfect description. The 
facts in themselves suggest more thought 
than can be written. Like ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, of resorts to this 
Draconian code, the verdict is against the 
injured or challenging party. In this in- 
stance, we have seen an individual sub- 
jected to a most cruel and mortifying 
assault, and in the effort to obtain “‘satis- 
faction by the laws of honor ”’—for the 
laws of the land afford no compensation 
for wounded pride and insulted feelin 
if society would not laugh to scorn the 
innocent victim who might seek such re- 
dress—he is severely, if not mortally 
wounded, by the same hand. He is thus 
compelled by the tribunal to which he has 
resorted, to wash out the injury which he 
has received with his own blood, while 
the transgressor not only leaves the field 
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unscathed, but perhaps revels in the eclat 
of being a “capital shot.” Such is the 
restitution which this last relic of barba- 
rism and chivalry yields to wanton insult 
and personal outrage. And thus right 
and justice become shuttlecocks, to be 
bandied about by the criminality of so- 
ciety, and thus is human life sported with 
by the hypocrisy, the weakness, and the 
charlatanry of enlightened civilization, not 
subject to the teachings and restraints of 
Christianity. 

Duties of all sorts were multiplied as 
the time of departure drew near, and in- 
creased activity prevailed throughout all 
the departments. General Wool’s long 
experience as inspector-general of the 
army, seems to have given him a know- 
ledge of the details of service, scarcely to 
be acquired in any other capacity; and 
this knowledge was in daily requisition in 
the organization and preparation of his 
troops for the campaign. With a view 
to a proper determination of the extent of 
his resources, he appears to have estab- 
lished a complete surveillance over ever 
corps and department of his command, 
requiring the most minute details to be 
given him of the daily condition and pro- 

of affairs in the various supply 
branches of the service, and which, from 
the grumbling that was not always whis- 
pered, many staff gentlemen did not seem 
to digest with peculiar delectation. 

The genius of a commander may be 
displayed not only in his capacity to grasp 
#t once the complicated materials, and 
comprehend the varied machinery of an 
army, but in the facility with which he 
traces out the details, and discovers the 
lesser wants, which are lost sight of by 
the incompetent officer. But it is not to 
be presumed that the most insignificant 
matters of execution require his personal 
attention, or that such attention is given 
them, if the proper industry and capacity 
exist in other quarters. General ideas 
and directions in relation to these matters, 
ought, it is supposed, properly to come 
from head quarters; but the chief of an 
army should not be harassed with the 
issue of a ration of beans, or of a cartridge, 
the purchase of a few bushels of corn, or 
the expenditure of a few feet of plank: 
these matters might be intrusted to quali- 
fied officers of the proper departments. 
The necessity that has apparently com- 
pelled General Wool to take these affairs. 
to a certain extent, into his own hands, is 
to be regretted, as there aye those who are 
not indisposed to complain, under a small 
pretext, of improper interference with 
their own duties. Some who appear to 
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think that a general has nothing to do, 
but to lead his troops against the enemy. 
may be surprised at the unexpected quali- 
ties which are found necessary to consti- 
tute the chief of an army. It is true 
that his mere attention to the minutie— 
however a not have con- 
vinced the grumblers of his fitness for a 
commander, any more than the fact that 
he happened to have “men about him 
that are fat,”* like Julius Cesar, demon- 
strated that he must therefore be as bald 
as that illustrious hero, or that he must 
be slaughtered in the Senate chamber. 
The great blunder— originating at 
Washington and growing out of an insane 
desire to concentrate troops in advance 
as rapidly as possible—in ordering us to 
San Antonio, before a proper accumula- 
tion of supplies, was with much difficulty 
finally overcome, even by the energy of 


General Wool. The governmental folly © 


of marching more than two regiments 
from Labaca, a month before their services 
were required, was not only ruinously 
expensive, but materially retarded the 
operations of the campaign. The conse- 
quence was, that for a time rations were 
consumed as fast as they arrived ; whereas 
if we had remained at Camp Irwin, where 
we might have been equally well instruct- 
ed, the wagons employed in hauling pro- 
visions for our daily consumption, could 
have been e in adding that quantity 
—probably not less than forty ousand 
rations—to the supplies destined to ac 
company the army. 
Preparatory to a speedy advance, a 
eral review of all the troops was or- 
ered to come off on Sunday, the 20th of 
September. The commanding general, 
in costume and bearing worthy of his 
position, with a portion of his staff, ap- 
peared in full uniform; the remaining 
portion might have been taken for harle- 
uins, such was the ridiculous variety of 
their uniformity. One thing or the other 
ought to prevail. If the full dress is not 
to be taken into the field and worn by all, 
it ought to be abolished. It is the popular 
opinion that an army is intended for war 
rather than for peace, and a style of dress 
adapted only to the latter vocation, ought 
to be banished from the service. Whether 
caps or chapeaus, dress coats or frocks, 
pompons or plumes, are worn, all should 
fare alike in the finery. It is certainly 
more in accordance with the dictates of 
good taste. if not with military pro- 
priety, to make a display of tinif orm 
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simplicity, rather than of mongrel mag- 
nificence. 

With the thermometer stretching to 
ninety-six degrees of Fahrenheit, ev- 
ery sunbeam plunging torrents of caloric 
upon the earth, the motley cavalcade left 
town about 2 o’clock, p.m. Half way to 
the camp, an ugly cloud made its appear- 
ance, and before the party came in sight 
of the tents, every member of it was 
thoroughly drenched. Polished steel sa- 
bres were for the time lustreless, and epau- 
lettes wept in sorrow over the destruc- 
tion of their brightness; plumes, which 
a few moments before rose with conscious 
gracefulness above the arched necks of 
gallant steeds, now drooped mournfully 
towards the earth, and white pantaloons 
were starchless, which, when donned, had 
the form and pressure of a Corinthian 
column. The sun, however, soon dispelled 
these watery appliances—though without 
restoring the starch—and before the grand 
exhibition commenced, the moisture had 
almost entirely evaporated from the reek- 
ing limbs of horse and rider, and the party 
entered upon the ficld almost as brilliant 
—if not quite as beautiful—as a rainbow 
from the shower. 

The disptay, considering the character 
of the troops—the volunteers constituting 
much the larger portion,— and from neces- 
sity but imperfectly drilled—was respect- 
able and imposing. Having passed from 
the right down the front of the line, and 
back by the rear, the general took his 
position opposite the centre. The line 
then wheeled into column, preparatory to 
passing in review. The battery of artillery 
was in advance; their bronze pieces and 
glittering sabres flashing back the rays 
of the sun as proudly as they were re- 
ceived; while the martial bearing of the 


_ Men, and their precise and accurate evolu- 


tions, vindicated their right to the post of 
honor. Then came the two squadrons, one 
from each regiment of dragoons. Armed 
with pistol, carbine, and sabre, whose 
bright blades and barrels gleamed in the 
sunbeams, each man seemed a host and 
looked the hero. After these followed the 
infantry with measured tread and stately 
bearing: each company moving as if by 
secacaas controlled by an invisible 
power. To those familiar with army opera- 
tions, this may have seemed a small affair, 
but the effect during the march of the 
column far 8 in beauty the 
military displays to which we are accus- 
tomed at home. In the background rose 


* a — may perhaps be reminded of the inspector-general, the chief quartor-master, the aide-de- 
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a range of hills, carpeted with verdure, 
and relieved by groups of trees, pictu- 
resquely planted by the hand of nature. 
Prairies stretched away to the right, far 
as the eye could reach, swelling into hil- 
locks or sinking into valleys, in a series 
of lively and romantic undulations. In 
front the silver waters of the San Anto- 
nio flowed in quiet beauty, through banks 
gorgeously decked with the varied foliage 
of autumn. Upon a plain thus bounded, 
the column moved to the stately notes of 
martial music, with waving plumes and 
floating banners ; rattling sabres and glit- 
tering bayonets; the “war horse whose 
neck is clothed with thunder,” champing 
at his bit, and the ‘“ear-piercing fife and 
spirit-stirring drum,” all contributed to 
it the perfection of the spectacle, and made 
one that will not soon be forgotten by the 
lookers on+-nor by those probably who 
were so thoroughly soaked in the prelimi- 
naries. 

But there is ever but one step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, and our 
review was but another illustration of the 
fact. There is no way of controlling the 
curiosity of a recruit ; it runs through all 
the feminine degrees, from fifteen to fifty, 
and such turning, and twisting, and dodg- 
ing, and squinting, to see all that was 
going on, while the general was riding 
up and down the line, could only be rival- 
led by a battalion of the pappy inmates of 
another Capsicum Hall. One cocks up 
the visor of his cap here, and another 
throws back the broad brim of a chip hat 
there; a third orms a semi-revolution 
to the great peril of his perpendicularity in 
one place, while perhaps a fourth whirls 
entirely around upon his axis, causing the 
whole company, like the plane of the 
ecliptic, to make a very variable angle 
with the regimental equator. 

The order for the advance to march on 
- the 26th, was issued on the 22d: the body 
to consist of the artillery, 2d dragoons 

one squadron), three companies of the 

th infantry, one Kentucky company, two 
companies from each of the Illinois regi- 
ments, and six companies of the Arkansas 
cavalry. 

A sort of cabinet council—a conclave 
of the “ten”—was ordered to convene 
the same evening at head quarters. The 
commanding general appeared determined 
to shake the staff napkin, to discover if 
possible what gem was hidden in it. If 
all were present, it would not be difficult 
to fancy the character of the proceedings. 
We may imagine that the same stale sug- 


gestions, the same sage questions, the 


same solemn responses, were repeated 
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which had monopolized certain brains for 
weeks, and then an adjournment. Pens 
were probably often dipped into ink and 
applied to paper, and the higher orders 
of arithmetical addition and subtraction in- 
voked ; ——-~ ——— suggested the weight of 
a ration, and —— that of a cartridge, 
for discussion ; the motive power of a mule 
afforded an appropriate topic for the owl- 
like eloquence of ——-——, whose dis- 
course may be supposed to have abounded 
in many grave suggestions touching the 
number of wagons on hand, and how many 
might probably be wanted ; —— —— per- 
haps inquired how many common tents a 
common wagon will carry, while —— —— 
was curious to know how many shirts an 
officer should take into the field, and prob- 
ably quoted the example of Frederick the 
Great: these themes having afforded 
matter for serious thought and specula- 
tion, the assembled military wisdom 
doubtless dispersed to their respective 
quarters to dream of “ fifth-chains,” 
“ mule-wagons,” “hard-bread,” “ gun- 
powder,” and glory. 

The weather did not smile upon our 
incipient effort at the conquest of Mexico. 
For weeks we had had no rain, and the 
troops that marched the 26th, were antici- 
pating fine roads and a pleasant promenade 
to the Rio Grande. Their hopes sudden} 
submerged, as on the night of the 24t 
we were visited with a miniature deluge, 
and the streets fortwo days were mud— 
no one knows positively how deep—but 
to the depth of every man’s specific gravity. 
Wagon masters, teamsters, and mule- 
drivers, and every other camp retainer 
busy for the march, wore visages as long 
and wo-begone, as Don Quixote’s in his 
greatest tribulations. San Antonio was 
perhaps never before the scene of so 
much life and activity, but in the midst 
of the bustle, all was dejection and 
disgust. The speedy prospect of “en- 
larging the area of freedom,” an object 
so dear’ to ‘many of our patriotic hearts, 
was incapable of relaxing any man’s 
grim visage into a smile. The effect of 
the weather was too deep, and so was the 
mud. 

The troops left in the morning, as pe 
scribed in the order of the 22d. e 
roads were bad, but the temperature was 
much improved by the rain. The differ- 
ent detachments were directed to meet at 
the Medio. When united they came under 
the command of Colonel Harney, whose 
patriotic exertions a few weeks before, in 
attempting “on his own hook,” the con- 
quest of Coahuila, were not crowned with 
complete success. He is a dashing officer, 
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however, but, acting from impulse, he may 
sometimes err in his views of duty.* 

The order of march was promulgated 
in a “memoranda,” from the adjutant- 
general’s office, in which the “ pioneers” 
were placed nearly in the rear. From the 
position to which they were thus assigned, 
it —e be presumed that they had in some 
way forfeited their proper functions, as a 
“pioneer” is defined to be “one who 
marches in advance of an army, to hew 
down woods, clear roads, &c.”’ If these 
were mere nominal” pioneers, it was of 
little consequence perhaps, whether they 
were in front or rear; but if they were 
intended to be of practical utility, the 
propriety of their position must be found 
in the apparent slip of the pen, to which 
they must be indebted for it. 

Apropos of pioneers: —— and —— 
had-a favorite way of pronouncing this 
word, as if the o preceded the t; and 
though no order was issued regulating 
the orthography, we of the “optics” ex- 
pected one making the word “ poineers,” 
by “particular request” as the play bills 
have it. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 29t 
the ‘escort of the commanding gene 
was drawn up in line in the lower plaza. 
The town was of course agog. Streets, 
doors, and windows, were lined with 
wagons, carts and cattle, loafing Texans, 
and sombreroed Mexicans, sefioras and 
sefioritas, muchachas naked and half- 
naked, all staring as if an event as won- 
derful as the inauguration of a President 
was occurring. The result probably 
disappointed many, as the affair passed 
off quietly and without display. The 
cavalcade moved from town a few minutes 
before nine, with clanging arms but with- 
out music or banners. 

Three miles from San Antonio, we 
crossed the bed of the arroyo Alazan, now. 
reduced to a dry mass of gravel. Near 
the rising and open grounds in the vicinity, 
which derive their name from the some- 
time stream, Santa Anna encamped with 
his army, in 1836, prior to his descent 
upon the town, and the siege of the Alamo. 
It is affirmed, by the way, of this most 
remarkable shuttlecock of fortune, that a 
night or two before the arrival of his 
forces at the heights of Alazan, he entered 
San Antonio in disguise, was present at, 
and, not being then troubled with a wooden 
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leg, participated in the tions of a 
faplaneo: with those iors few weeks 
later became the victims of his barbarity. 
These heights are also famed as the scene 
of a conflict which occurred in 1814, be- 
tween the troops of two rival Mexican 
factions. 

After leaving this place, the country 
becomes higher and broken, but except 
where relieved at distant intervals by the 
vegetation which skirts an occasional 
stream, is one vast prairie, treeless, herbl 
lifeless, —diversified, it is true, by hill cal 
dale, but suggesting no ideas save those 
of sterility and desolation. Several fires 
were blazing amid the and the 
flames were whirled aloft in spiral columns, 
as the wind caught the fire, creeping snake- 
like over the ground; but there was no- 
thing of the frightful rapidity which Mr. 
Cooper so graphically describes ; nothing 
to produce ‘frantic terror, even in a 
child, nor an approach to the sublimity 
of horror which he has so vividly and 
fearfully portrayed. Night perhaps would 
have added to the magnificence of the 
scene, but unfortunately we could not 
pause—our motto being, business before 
beauty. 

The picturesque valley of Culeb 
through hua fons a anil stream that 
falls into the Medina, lies a mile or two 
from the Wool ¢ road, and about fifteen 
miles northwest from San Antonio. It 
was formerly occupied as an extensive 
stock rancho, attached to the Mission of 
San Jose. This rancho was near the 
centre of eleven leagues of land granted 
by the Spanish government to the Indians 
of this region, subject to the control and 
ministrations of the pious fathers, who 
celebrated their orgies and their orisons 
within the consecrated walls of that grand 
and gloomy structure. Immense herds 
of sheep, goats and cattle, at that time 
covered the plains, over which barrenness 
flourishes now in uncontested dominion. 

We forded the Medina about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. It is a beautiful little 
stream, rolling over a bed of solid lime- 
stone at the crossing place, clear as crystal, 
and flowing with a very rapid current. 
Our route lay through the village now 
growing up here, to the spot chosen for 
our encampment, about a mile beyond. 

This village (Castroville) was founded 
in 1844, by Mr. Henry Castro, of Paris. 





* In the daring ch at Cerro Gordo—perhaps the most brilliant single achievement of the yelp eer 
with which the eicbraied canter at Resaca sinks into een insignificance, Col. Harney has established 


his claims to tho first rank as a cavalry officer, and there 


——" Sabre’s whirling sway, 
Shed fast atonement for its first delay.’’ 


t So called because cut by Gen. Wool on his march into Texas in 1842, 
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the romance of reality, is very beautiful. 
It lies in a lovely valley, the pellucid 
waters of the Medina tumbling over the 
rocks on one side, and gracefully undulat- 
ing plains and hills stretching in eve 
direction on the other. The settlement is 
in extreme infancy, and one cannot well 
judge how the experiment will terminate, 
but at present, the evidences of prosperity 
are not very satisfactory. The buildings 
are all small, of gossamer materials and 
rudely put together, the timber of the 
country being hardly large enough for 
rails. The products of the last year have 
consisted mostly of a few hundred bushels 
of corn, and it is not probable that the 
quantity will soon be materially increased. 
Notwithstanding the apparently liberal 
offers of the proprietor—three hundred 
and twenty acres to every married man 
who will domiciliate himself—the popula- 
tion increases but slowly, the inducements 
for agriculturists to settle here being so 
few. The soil is only of moderate fer- 
tility, and the means of getting produce 
to market, worse than wretched. 

The camp was honored about sunset 
by a visit from the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Mr. Castro, to pay their re- 
spects to the commanding general. They 
were apparelled in neat riding costume, and 
mounted on small Mexican ponies, and 
accompanied by several attendants. The 
daughter had all the complimentary exu- 
berance of the French character, and with 
less experienced veterans, thero might 
have been fears for their blushes. There 
was no difficulty, however, in this instance 
in appreciating the fine things that were 
said, as General Wool having himself 
flourished in the salons of Paris, was 
quite able to repay them in kind. 

The incident just related, ——- —— sug- 
gests, presents a strong invitation to in- 
dulge in a little classical pedantry, by 
way of introducing some very pretty and 
profound reflections upon the striking re- 
semblance of this visit to that of Agrippina 
to the Roman legions. But as we are in 
Texas now and not on the Tiber, our 
troops Steen’s cavalry and not Cesar’s 
cohorts, the occasion must pass unim- 
proved. Neither is it conceived necessary 
to indulge in a chapter of lamentations 
over the troubles, and inconveniences, and 
perplexities, and privations incident to a 
transition from the halls of Paris to the 
huts of prairiedom: this was doubtless a 
matter of choice and speculation, and those 
who seek notoriety or profits from such 
migrations, must find their recompense in 
the particular gratification. 
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The call of the ladies was returned in 
the evening by General Wool and his 
aide-de-camp, the latter, it is said, an ac- 
complished French scholar, whose fluency, 
for a while, may have beguiled the damsels 
into the sweet delusion that they were 
once more in the land of their nativity. 
Thus auspiciously closed the first day of 
our advance, distance marched twenty- 
seven miles. 

The stars were yet twinkling when our 
camp was first in motion the next morn- 
ing. The air was raw and chilly, and 
the long rank grass drooping with the 
heavy deposits of dew. The river here 
is about three feet deep, foaming like a 
torrent, and the music of its waters roll- 
ing over the white pebbles of its bottom, 
gives to the wild and romantic scene a 
singular fascination. Many of us made 
our toilet on the bank, the river forming 
a natural mirror, and the foliage above 
and around, a more magnificent boudoir 
than art has ever conceived. The deep 
repose and quiet grandeur with which 
nature was here imbued gave new force and 
beauty to Bryant’s exquisite thought— 


“Tho groves were God's first temples,” 


On such a morning as this, and with the 
scene before me as memory now recalls 
it, seated upon the bended trunk of an 
overhanging ash, there is a sense of awe, 
of reverence, and of devotion excited, sur- 
ae any which has its origin in the 
oftiest and proudest structures of man. 
The place seems formed for prayer and 
meditation, and I could not resist offering 
an humble invocation to the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, for strength and 
guidance for the future, and presenting 
the offerings and acknowledgments of a 
grateful heart for the blessings of the past. 

All would fain have lingered longer 
round the lovely spot, but breakfast had 
to be disposed of, when the tents were 
struck and the wagons loaded, and we 
were off at seven o’clock. Soon after 
leaving camp we ascended the highest 
pomt yet seen in Texas, the view from 
which presented a grand panorama of 
hills clothed with verdure, and valleys 
garnished with rich foliage of varied hues, 
almost equal to a prospect from the tops 
of the Alleghanies. In déscending this 
eminence, however, the poetry was ex- 
tinguished by the breaking sown of a 
wagon. 

After a three hours’ -march, we rested 
a short time at the Quihi, a small stream 
about nine miles from the Medina. It is 
said to abound in fish, though our stop 
was not long enough to prove the fact. 
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Up to this point the country is rolling 
and the soil rich. On the north a range 
of hills has been visible since morning, 
which in its progress farther west takes 
the name of San Saba. Between the 
Quihi and the Alamos, a distance of four 
or five miles, the roadway is bordered by 
a species of sumach, though very little 
like the plant of that name found at the 
north. Its leaves are mixed with tobacco 
by the Indians, and are found to be agree- 
able for smoking: it thus forms an article 
of traffic. 

A solitary house stands on the west 
bank of the Quihi, the pattern for a Ger- 
man settlement, where we were fortunate 
enough to procure a quarter of a pound 
of butter for the quid pro quo of the 
same fraction of a dollar, while others 
purchased a few eggs at the same liberal 
rate. The sellers were German women, 
who although unable to understand Eng- 
lish, found no difficulty in apprehending our 
wants, through the medium of the univer- 
sal interpreter—cash. From the Alamos 
to the Hondo, the distance is about seven 
miles: the country generally stony and 
broken. It abounds principally in Texas 
live oak, in other words, a scraggy, stunt- 
ed, knotty, and crooked specimen of the 
quercus virens, which probably grows 
nowhere else, and even here is a cumberer 
of the earth. — 

The Hondo at present appears to have 
lost the character of a stream, and con- 
sists only of a series of basins formed in 
the limestone rock, evaporation and the 
current having probably broken the con- 
nection, though it is not impossible there 
may be a subterraneous channel. Some of 
the party have secured fish enough for 
supper, but the angler not being of my 
mess we are without perch. This even- 
ing we were enabled to enjoy a most de- 
licious bath, in one of the marble basins, 
as it were, to which the Hondo here ac- 
commodates itself. The pool or fountain 
is bounded on one side by a rock rising 
almost perpendicularly to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, while the other 
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is approached by a gentle slope, descend- 
ing in the water toa depth of five feet. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more delightfully arranged for the luxury 
of a bath. The water is a perfect trans- 
parency, revealing the pebbles of the 
bottom with the distinctness of day-light. 
The scenery on a small scale is s 

ingly beautiful, and a succession of such 
spots, with a fertile and productive country 
around, might justify the erection of 
country seats and villas vying with those 
of the Delaware and the Hudson. 

Tt is a received fact among prairie tra- 
vellers and the inhabitants of Texas gen- 
erally, and is therefore recorded for what 
it may be worth on such highly respect- 
able authority, that a hair rope, stretched 
upon the ground so as to envelope the 
person, is a sovereign protection against 
snakes. This, it is said, may be demon- 
strated by placing a snake within a circle 
of rope, and then attempting to drive him 
over it. The result is, according to the 
testimony aforesaid, that as soon as his 
head touches the hair, he turns aside in 
disgust, and takes a new direction. This 
may or may not be a fiction; but even 
the incredulous are not unwilling to avail 
themselves of a doubtful truth, though 
the success of the experiment may depend 
entirely on faith. One of the party last 
evening es to appropriate to himself 
at once the advantages of this remarkable 
ee discovery in physics and natural 

istory, and accordingly after going to 
bed requested that he might be surrounded 
and protected from nocturnal invasion, by 
this magic girdle. On awaking the fol- 
lowing morning he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find four uprights planted near 
his from which the rope was sus- 
pended in a series of graceful festoons, the 
lowest point being a foot or two from the 
ines The sleeper at any rate was not 

isturbed by snakes, and the success at- 
tending the experiment renders it not im- 
possible that the hair may be just as 
effectual above the ground as upon it. Of 
course the rope was hung by an Irishman. 


